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LVI Gf Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls No. 
April Happiness 
tbe FIRST day of April is called All Fools’ Day, or April Fool 
Day, the day we like to play tricks on our friends and family. 
the day is called April Fools’ Day nobody knows, nor does anybod “l’s t 
know who started the practice of playing pranks on that day, or why 
But playing pranks can be fun if we remember always to play harml Mr: 
ones, and then remember to hold our temper when someone plays @ As sh 
prank on us. The person we enjoy being with is the one who can lau Do: 


when the joke is on himself just as quickly as when the joke is on 
one else. 


In looking through an old copy of Wer Wispom I found these lin 
which can help you make April days happy days: 


“Love is gentle, love is sweet 
Love has willing hands and feet; 
Love your work and love your play 
Love the Lord through every day. 
Always love to do your part, 
Then you'll have a happy heart. 


Love is never cross and rude; 
Love is ever kind and good. 

. Love makes happy, smiling faces; 
Let it shine in all dark places. 
Whether great or whether small; 
Love the good you see in all. 


I do not know who wrote these lines, but I am giving them to you 
a rule for happy living. 


April days are such joyous, happy days that we need very little @ ,, San, 
make us happy, besides the clean, fresh air, the soft breezes, the bri Com 
warm sunshine between gentle showers, and the glad songs of the bir You 


The thoughts in this verse are extra helps to bring you happiness. Lo 
is as gentle as April showers, as fragrant as April blossoms, and 
of us can have love in our life by practicing love toward others. 
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By Vio Golvin 


“It’s tuck-away time,” 
Mrs. Red Robin said 

As she snuggled wee robin 

Down deep in his bed. 


“It’s tuck-away time,” 

Called young Mamma Swallow. 
“When the sun goes to rest, 

Baby birds all must follow.” 


Then each baby birdie, 
Head tucked under wing, 


“It’s tuck-away time,” 

Sang sweet Mother Linnet; 
“Come tumble inside 

Your warm bed this minute.” 


Hears tuck-away tunes 
That mamma birds sing. 


And up toward the stats, 
Like a faraway chime, 

The sleep tunes are echoing: 
“Tuck-away time, tuck-away 

Tuck-away, tuck-away time.” 
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The Day the World Shook 


By Elizabeth Landeweer 


HE village where Ki lived with his father, 

mother, and Small Moon, his little sister, 
was on a long sand bar beside a wide blue bay. 
Above the village, sheltering it from the winds, 
was a high rocky cliff, where grew the wild black- 
berry, the slender alder, and the towering fir. 

Ki loved to paddle his boat in the shining 
water or run barefoot across the warm brown 
sand. He knew where the squirrels had their 
winter cupboards; he knew where the wild bee 
hoarded its sweet treasure; he knew where the 
ruffed grouse nested. 

For all his ten years, Ki was of mighty cour- 
age, for was he not the son of a chief? He 
could swim like the seal or the porpoise. He 
was as sure-footed as the wild goat on the rocks 
where the white gulls screamed above him as he 
climbed to gather their delicate-flavored eggs to 
add to his mother’s store. 

Even when the giant who lived under the hill 
moved in his troubled sleep and made the 
ground tremble, Ki was not afraid. 

“Ho, Great One,’ he would roar, ‘do not 
toss in your rocky bed beneath the cliff, for you 
are making my wigwam shake!” 

It seemed that Great One listened and heeded 
his words, for in a moment all would be still 
and placid again. While the rest of the boys in 
the village were still pale from feeling the earth 


roll beneath them, Ki would laugh and shout, 


“Oho, Great One, it is well that you hear me, 
for am I not Ki, the son of a mighty chief?” 

Ki was brave. He was without fear; nothing 
could make him tremble. He ran and leaped on 
the hard, wet sand. He cried, “Hello, my broth- 
_er!”’ to the porpoise. He sang, “I hear your music, 
my sister,” to the wind. He sent his gaze far out 
over the blue water, and his eyes were as the eyes 
of the eagle. They looked, those eyes, upon far- 
off purple islands and the curving bowl of the 
sky; they saw the tern wheel in the heavens and 
dive beneath the wave; they plunged through the 
sunlight and found the dark line of the horizon 
where loomed the shining beauty of the moun- 
tains of the Great Spirit, their snowy heads 
pressed against the sky. 

Above the village on the cliff towered the 
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great fir tree. Far beneath it the white waters 
churned and foamed. All day long they reared 
themselves at the base of the cliff, gnawing at 
the land as a hungry dog gnaws a bone. Above 
it the fir tree stood alone and proud—its strong 
roots clutching at the soil, its mighty trunk stand. 
ing straight and true—looking out over the 
waters and the mountains, 

Small Moon, Ki’s sister, looked upon her 
brother with awe and with a great love. For not 
only was Ki brave but he was also kind. He 
knew how to weave baskets from sweet grasses 
to hold Small Moon’s treasures; he showed her 
where to find sea shells of purest white or the 
color of the clouds at sunset; he led her to where 
the sweetest berries grew and where in spring 
the wild dogwood offered its waxen sprays of 
white blossoms. 

The boys of the village were proud to call 
Ki their friend and leader, for he had won his 
place fairly and honestly. He was loved by all— 
all, that is, save one. 

Skookum was a silent boy, with the face of a 
hawk. Skookum was Ki’s rival in all sports. 
When they raced across the sand, he it was who 
clung closest to Ki’s flying heels, though he 
could not outdistance him. When they held 
swimming matches in the blue waters it was 
Skookum again who tried to beat Ki to the 
finish line, though this he could not do. 

One day Skookum shouted boastfully, “Ho, 
Ki, I will race you to the top of yonder tall fir!” 
He raised his arm and pointed to the lone fir 
tree that grew high on the cliff above the churt- 
ing water. 

Ki looked up at the fir tree. He lifted his face 
in the sun, and he laughed aloud. ‘That is but 
small thing,” he said. ‘Surely, Skookum, my 
friend, I shall do this thing you ask!” 

As the two boys climbed the path up the cliff 
the other boys and girls of the village followed 
curiously. Small Moon walked close at het 
brother’s heels, looking up at him with pride. 

“Ki will climb farther and faster than Skoo- 
kum or anyone,” she told herself. “I know he 
can do it, I know he can.” Yet secretly she was 
afraid for Ki. 
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As they reached the top of the cliff the wind 
swooped out of the sky and tore at them. Far 
below the waves growled and gnawed. The shock 
of the water as it flung itself against the base 
of the cliff made the fir’s boughs tremble. 

Skookum placed one hand on the firs trunk. 
“Ready, go!” he shouted and went up the tree 
like a wildcat. “Hurry up, slow one!’ he called 
back over his shoulder to Ki. 

“I’m coming,” cried Ki. He leaped at the tree 
and climbed swiftly up its great trunk. He could 
feel the wind tugging at him. He could feel the 
gentle swaying of the tree and hear the whisper 
of its branches. Then he looked down. Down, 
down, over the side of the cliff, down to the 
bright water far below, dazzling in the sun. He 
gasped and clutched dizzily at the tree. 

Suddenly he could go no farther. He closed his 
eyes, his head spinning. “I must go on,” he 
thought. “No, I cannot. I am afraid, afraid!” 

At the top of the tree Skookum crowed like 
a rooster as Ki felt his way back down. When 
at last he saw Ki on the ground he yelled, “Yi, 
yi, yi!” taunting him. 

Ki felt sad and ashamed. “It is not because I 
lost the race,” he told Small Moon as they went 
back down the path together. “I did not mind 
being beaten, but I was afraid. That is the thing 
I cannot bear. I was afraid, Small Moon.” 

“Maybe another time——” Small Moon spoke 
eagerly. 

“That I do not know, but I 
shall try again, never fear,” said 


Time passed. The days came 
softly up from the east, walk- 
ing lightly across the great 
plains and the mountains, 
bringing the gold of sun and 
the blue of sky to Ki’s village by 


the wide blue bay, moving always toward the 
west. 

Every day Ki went alone up the cliff to the 
giant fir. Every day Small Moon watched him 
go, always with a great hope in her eyes. Every => 
evening she saw him return, his shoulders bent 
and his face sad, and Small Moon knew that 
he had failed once more. 

Ki, the brave, Ki, the son of a mighty chief, 
was afraid. It was a shameful thing, and Small 
Moon hung her head. Of what value now was 
it that Ki could run like the startled fawn and 
leap like the mountain goat? What did it matter 
now that he could walk fearlessly on the high 
crags with the white gulls screaming about his 
shoulders, or that he could outswim the por- 
poise and the seal? For now Ki was weak; for 
now he trembled and grew pale at the chal- 
lenge of the lofty fir. 

One day, far from the north, came a visitor 
to their village. He was an old warrior, a chief 
of great power and wisdom. His coming brought 
joy to the whole village, for he was loved and 
honored by all. 

On the evening of his coming the council fires 
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He felt as if they had been spoken for him 
alone. 

“Stay here,” he whispered to Small Moon, “I 
would have speech with our guest.” 

Quietly, when all eyes were on the dancers 
and no one noticed, he moved through the gath- 
ering and sat down at the great one’s feet. 

“What is it, my son?” asked the old chief 
with great kindness. 

“I have heard your words and they are wise,” 
said Ki. 

“And did they speak to your heart?” asked the 
chief. 

“Put your arms tight “Yes,” whispered Ki, “for I have need of 


— a page courage. I have one great fear,” he said miser- 


leech.” ably. 
“Do not worry, my son. In the life of anyone 
there may be a weak spot where fear abides. Yet 
were lighted and there was much feasting and if a man overcomes that fear he is filled -with 
merriment, The sound of the tom-tom was heard _ power and is stronger than before.” 
throughout the village, and close by the council “Then I shall keep on trying,” said Ki gravely. 
fire sat an old music maker, beating two sticks Chief Skagit’s eyes were very wise and very 
of wood together. The music went slap-boom, kind. He smiled upon Ki. “You will win, my 
slap-boom, boom-slap, while the young men __ son. I have said it.” 
danced in the red glow of the firelight. Ki and “But when?” 
Small Moon were seated close by their father’s The old chief drew his blanket around him 
side, keeping time to the music with their sway- and put his pipe to his lips. 
ing bodies. “I have spoken,” he said. That was all. 
Soon Chief Skagit, their visitor, put down The next day when Ki took the path up the 
his pipe and rose to speak. His voice was gentle cliff, Small Moon watched him go; then she too 
and deep. : left the village and crept softly after him. Yet 
“My brothers,” he said, “let us not forget the _ still another one had seen them take the steep 
good things that are the heritage of our people. path that wound upward through the trees. It 
We are a proud and mighty race, for we dwell was Skookum. “I shall follow and see what 
always in the wisdom and teaching of the Great goes on,” he thought slyly. 
Spirit, who is our guide and who shows us what Ki reached the top of the cliff and leaned 
we must do. There is a message He has prompted against the huge fir. Not wanting him to see 
me to bring to you. It is this: If a man would be _ her, Small Moon hid herself among the alders. 
wise and of great courage, let him think first of “I have come again, old friend,” Ki said to the 
others, forgetting himself.” fir. “Today surely I will not fail.” But when he 
Chief Skagit ceased speaking. He bent and had climbed as far as the lowest branches the 
with his bare hand lifted a smoking coal from old dizzy fear overcame him, and he could not 
the campfire and lighted his pipe. Then he _ go on. 
took his seat again among the elders. Skookum, coming silently across the dry carpet 
The music and dancing and feasting went on, of fir needles, saw it all. “Yi, yi, yi!” he taunted 
but Ki could not forget Chief Skagit’s words. as Ki dropped weakly to the ground. “So the 
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great Ki is only a chicken after 
all! The great Ki, who can 
run faster than all the rest, who 
can outswim the seal and dive 
like the porpoise! The great, 
brave Ki, afraid to climb a 
tree! Ho, ho! The blood of 
cowards runs in your veins!” 

Ki leaned against the trunk 
of the fir. He did not speak; but 
Small Moon left her hiding 
place and darted forward. 

“I will show you who is the 
coward!” she cried. She flung 
her small frame at the tree, and 
before Ki could stop her, up 
she went. Like a young squirrel 
speeding to its nest, up, up, she 
went until she was lost from 
view among the branches and 


_ A Cat Tale 
By Anobel Armour 


My cat plays hide-and-seek 
with me, 
Hiding where he thinks I 
can’t see. 
He curls along a leafy limb 
And lets me hunt and 
hunt for him. 


That’s such a funny thing 
to do, 
Because his tail comes 
poking through, 
And it’s as easy as can be 
To tell a cat tail from a 
tree! 


“Do not fear, Small Moon. 
Only hold tight. I shall bring 
you down safe.” Strange as it 
may seem, he knew no fear, his 
mind was fixed only on his sis- 
ter. 

The Great Spirit be thanked, 
he had reached her at last. 
“Hold onto me,” he command- 
ed. “Put your arms tight around 
my shoulders, and cling like 
the leech.” Weak and trem- 
bling, Small Moon obeyed. 

Down, down, down climbed 
Ki with his precious burden. 
“See, Small Moon, how easy it 
is. Have no fear, for I shall 
keep you safe.” 

Down, down he came as the 
stricken tree leaned out over the 


only the sound of her scramb- 
ling feet could be heard. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Skookum, slapping 
his sides. 

At that moment the giant who lived under 
the cliff turned over in his sleep. He shook his 
great frame, and all the earth shook with him. 
Pale and frightened, Skookum cried out in 
alarm and threw himself to the ground. 


The giant moved again, he yawned and 
stretched. Far, far below the waves sucked in 
at the base of the cliff, biting deep, deep. The 
Great One pushed at his rocky covers as if he 
would cast them off, he rolled and tumbled in 
his uneasy dream. He stretched out his toes 
and nudged at the roots of the great fir. Again 
and again he nudged them until they loosened 
their hold on the soil. The boughs swayed and 
cracked. 

High above in the branches Small Moon 
screamed in terror. “Come down! Come down!” 
shouted Ki. 

“I cannot,” wailed Small Moon. “I am afraid, 
afra-aid!”” 

One by one the roots of the tree were torn 
loose from the soil. The boughs groaned and 
shook. 

“Don’t worry, Small Moon,” shouted Ki. “I 
am coming to get you. Hold tight.” 

Up he went. Up, up, up, while the wind 
howled and screamed at him and tore at his 
body. Up, up, while the giant fir shuddered and 
trembled. 


cliff, its gallant battle almost 
lost; down, down as the wind 
howled and the hungry waves roared far below. 

Then Ki reached the last branch. With Small 
Moon clinging to his back, he slid down the 
mighty trunk and was safe on solid ground. 

The huge fir clutched at its hold for the 
last time. Its boughs cracked like pistol shots, 
it roared and swayed, and then went crashing 
down with a sound like thunder over the cliff, 
down, down, to sink beneath the waves. A 
giant waterspout came up where it fell and 
bloomed for an instant like a strange flower. 

Ki and Small Moon watched sadly as the 
noble tree came to the surface, where, buffeted 
by the waves, it righted itself proudly and like a 
splendid ship moved grandly out into the chan- 
nel, headed toward the ocean, with only the 
wide reaches of sky and water for its company. 

“Good-by, old friend, I shall miss you,” called 
Ki. Then he stood silently recalling the old 
chief's words. “In the life of anyone there may 
be a weak spot where fear abides. Yet if a man 
overcomes this fear he is filled with power and 
is stronger than before.” For the first time Ki 
felt that he understood their meaning. 

Small Moon Clung to him. “You were brave, 
Ki,” she said. ““You helped me even if you were 
afraid.” 

Skookum picked himself up from the ground. 
He was pale, but he spoke like a man. “I am 
full of shame,” he said. “I should like to call 
you brother.” (Inside back cover) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell lived with their 
ai in a log cabin. Dave Jackson, an orphan, 
ived with them. In the fall Jet and Sarah and Dave 
and their friends the Tanners, the Buxtons, and their 
Indian neighbors Moon Flower and Running Deer, 


gathered hickory nuts at the grove near the creek. It © 


was at this time they learned that Aunt Suzanne would 
not be able to teach their little school that winter. 
Much to Jet’s dismay, his friends suggested that he 
teach them. After the nuts had all been gathered the 
neighbors met to divide them. It was then that the 
grownups announced that Jet would teach the others. 
Such a lump came up in Jet’s throat that he could not 
speak. Before he could recover his voice Mr, Buxton 
told the group that he had another surprise for them. 


Part Four 


MOKE curled from the big chimney at the 
far end of the cabin. Pride, the Stockwell’s 
little black curly-haired dog, dozed on the stone 
step. The cabin door was open, even though 
frost had showed on the roof earlier in the 
morning. Lonny rode his stick horse back and 
forth across the yard. Jet stuck the ax into a 
log at the woodpile then filled his arms with 
wood for the fireplace. He carried the wood 
inside the cabin and placed it beside the hearth. 
Sarah called, and Jet hurried out to the big 
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Happiness 


By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1951 by the author 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


RUDERN 


stone in the side yard. Dave was cracking hickory 
nuts, and Sarah was picking out the kernels 
for her mother’s nut bread. “What do you sup- 
pose the surprise is that Mr. Buxton said they 
would tell when you and Mr. Tanner and Tod 
get back from the settlement?’ Sarah asked. 

Before Jet had time to answer, Dave said, 
“It’s my guess, he’s heard that Bob and Larry's 
Pa an’ Ma are homesteadin’ hereabouts.” 

“Oh, goody,” Sarah cried. “I hope that’s it.” 

Dave did not look up, but a deep red stole 
over his face. “We don’t need folks what takes 
nuts without workin’ for ‘em. Bob wouldn't even 
climb the tree and shake ‘em down.” 

“But he had on new shoes,” Sarah said in 
defense. 

“No difference,” Dave insisted. “He was just 
plain scared. He’s a coward—that’s what.” 

“If they come back here and homestead,” Jet 
told him, “maybe you can help him get over 
being afraid.” 

Dave cracked a couple of nuts and put them 
in the pan. His expression did not change. “An” 
maybe their pa will build a cabin with a lean-to,” 
Dave said. ‘An’ maybe their ma will feel sorty 
for all us what don’t know nothin’—an’ maybe 
she'll teach school so you won't have to.” 
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Jet was astonished at Dave’s outburst. Never 


‘had he seen him in this humor before. He studied 


him a moment. “Do I have to teach school?” he 
asked. 

“You can refuse—I reckon.” Dave brought 
the hammer down with a whack on a big hickory 
nut. 

Jet thought he had better not talk with him 
any more—not now anyway. What had come 
over him? Why was he angry with Bob and 
Larry? What made him so unhappy? Jet turned 
on his heels, thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and walked across the yard toward the 
corral. 

“A neighborhood is like a big family; every- 
one in it must share. No one can really be 
happy unless everyone else is happy.” The 
thought repeated itself in Jet’s mind. He did 
not have to say the words; he knew them by 
heart. His father had said them so often since 
coming to the homestead that he could never 
forget them. 

Of course, Jet reasoned, that is the way it 
should be. Each summer he and Sarah had taken 
Tod and Nancy with them to the hillside where 
the wild berries grew. They had shared the 
berries bucket for bucket. The neighbors all 
shared the open range for their sheep and cattle. 
He remembered last summer when the men made 
ponds on the homesteads; they shared the work 
until each one had a pond—all but 
the Indians. They didn’t want one, 
but the men would have made one 
if the Indians had wanted it. 


Only yesterday the neighbors had 
a get-together in the clearing below 
the Tanner cabin. They divided all 
the hickory nuts that had been gath- 
ered. That was right and proper. It 
was good. He was glad it was that 
way. But—but—well, their wanting 
him to teach school—that was differ- 
ent. That wasn’t sharing—or, was 
it? He reached the corral and climbed 
up and sat on the top rail of the 
fence. He tucked his feet in between 
the lower rails to steady himself. 
He had to think this thing out alone. 

He had something that some of 
the other boys and girls didn’t have. 
He knew how to read and spell 
words, and he could count and mul- 
tiply and divide figures. What he 


Mr. Tanner 


made a fire. 


knew wouldn’t seem like very much if he were - 


back in school in the bluegrass country, where 
there were so many girls and boys who knew 
so much more than he did. But here in the new 
country with Tod and Nancy, Running Deer and 
Moonflower, and Dave who couldn’t even read 
and write, what he knew seemed like a lot—to 
them anyway. 

Suppose, he thought, that he did try to teach 
them what little he knew. Suppose in time he 
taught them to read as well as he did and to 
spell words and to multiply and divide figures. 
Would that mean that he was sharing with 
them? 

Jet sat up very straight. That would be a 
different kind of sharing, and the more he 
shared with them the more he would know. In 
trying to teach them how to read, he would 
become a better reader. He would have to study 
and work hard with figures so that he could get 
the right answer before Ben did. That would 
make him quicker and better with figures than 
he was now. This was a strange situation. It 
seemed that the more he would give out the 
more he would have within himself! 

But Jet’s shoulders drooped again. Knowing 
all this, he still did not want to do it. Why, he 
would feel foolish standing up in front of his 
friends while they sat on the log benches learning 
to spell the words he had given them. What 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Our God helps me 
Find joy today 

In all my work, 

In all my play. 


would he do if Ben laughed? 
No—he just couldn’t do it. But 
how was he going to make them 
understand? Would they think 
it was because he didn’t want 
to share with them? He didn’t 
want them to think that. He 
tried to put the idea out of his 
mind, but his heart wouldn’t let 
him, Jet was very unhappy. 
Mother made nut bread in 
the afternoon, boiled eggs, and 
packed the food that Jet would 
take with him to the settlement. 
Before sundown, as it had been 
planned, Jet walked down the 
slope, across the creek, and 
through the clearing to the 
Tanner cabin. He would stay 
all night with Tod so he would 
be there ready to go when 
morning came. Mr. Tanner 
wanted to be on the road be- 
fore sunup. 
. Tod was at the sawmill with 
his father, and Jet joined them. 
They fastened the lumber to 
the wagon with chains so the 
jolting over rough ground 
would not jar the boards and 
spill the load. The sight of the 
raw lumber, the air heavy with 
its clean, woody smell, and ev- 
erything ready for the journey 
made Jet thrill with excitement. 
He did not tell Tod about 
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Dave's sullen mood earlier in 
the day. He did not mention 
the boy’s ill-humor when the 
possibility of Bob’s and Larry’s 
coming back here to live was 
mentioned. But the next morn- 
ing as Tod and Jet sat ‘on the 
load of lumber, the wagon roll- 
ing over rough ground, the sun 
not more than a couple of hours 
high, Tod said, “Dave sure 
don’t want nothin’ to do with 
Bob and Larry.” 

“I know,” Jet answered. “I 
wonder why ?” 

“He’s jealous,” Tod grinned. 

“Why, he doesn’t even know 
the boys,” Jet reasoned. 

“That’s so, but you don’t 
have to know boys like them to 
guess they ain’t like us—I 
mean, like Dave an’ me what’s 
never had anything better. Bob 
and Larry are like you—they 
know things. Dave thought you 
might be so glad to have friends 
like them again that you’d for- 
get us.” 

Jet did not answer, and Tod 
talked on. “You could see right 
off that the boys didn’t belong 
to the new country. They’d had 
everything easy, soft—like 
home an’ school an’ folks.” 

Jet sat with his feet hanging 
loosely over the side of the lum- 
ber. “I had those things,” he 
said, “back in the bluegrass 
country, when we lived with my 
grandfather. But I’m part of 
the new country now. Bob and 
Larry would be too after a 
while.” 

“Maybe so,” Tod mused. “Pa 
says it’s folks like the Stock- 
wells that’s goin’ to make the 
new country a good place. 
Cause you all share what you 
know—same as what you've 
got.” 

Jet pulled his cap down to 
keep the sunlight out of his 
eyes. For a long time he thought 


over what Tod had just told 
him. That could be said of his 


father and mother all right, but § 


was he following their exam- 
ple? Jet was very uncomfort- 
able; he tried shifting his legs 
into a different position. 

At noon they ate their bread 
and butter and boiled eggs, and 
drank from their canteen with- 
out getting off the wagon. The 
horses did not slacken their 
slow, steady gait. After they 
left home it was almost thirty 
miles before they would find a 
place to water the horses. Mr. 
Tanner hoped to reach that 
place before dark. Then they 
would stop, water, feed, rest the 
horses, and bed down for the 
night. With a load it was a 
two days’ journey to the settle- 
ment. 

The afternoon was warm for 
early November. A blue haze 
hung in the air. Jet looked out 
across the open country, its wild 
untamed appearance, the little 
hills in the distance, the trees 
along the sky line, the level 
ground on which the wagon 
rolled; this was his country, and 
he was proud of it. 

They reached the clump of 
trees with its spring-fed water 
hole while it was still light. 
It was the overnight camping 
ground for all travelers this side 
of the settlement. The pool at 
the spring had been roughly 
walled up, and the water ran 
clear and cool over the stones. 
Jet carried a bucket as he went 
with Tod -to water the horses. 
Mr. Tanner made a fire, and 
when the three had eaten their 
supper, and tied the horses 
securely to the wagon wheels, 
they spread their blankets on 
the ground. 

“If you boys are as tired as I 
am, you'll go to sleep without 
talking,” Mr. Tanner said. “To- 
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morrow is another day.” 
Darkness came quickly. A 
nearly full moon shone through 
the bare trees, a coyote howled 
somewhere in the distance, an 
owl “who-whoed”’ from a tree 
near the spring. A log burned 
in two and dropped in the fire, 
sending sparks flying upward. 


‘The next thing Jet knew it was 


morning and Mr. Tanner was 
hitching the horses to the wag- 
on. 

It was late afternoon when 
they stopped before the hitch- 
rack in front of the general 
store at the settlement. Jet’s 
and Tod’s shoulders had been 
drooping for the last hour, but 
now the boys were alert and 
eager. They grinned at each 
other as they scrambled off the 
lumber. Dust in the narrow 
street was deep, and it rose in 
little puffs as the boys walked. 

“Be back at the wagon by 
dark,” Mr. Tanner called, and 
the boys were on their own. 

They stopped to admire 
beaded moccasins, leather belts, 
braided bridle reins, and can- 
teen holders that an Indian had 
spread on the ground. But the 
Indian grunted, pulled his blan- 
ket close around his shoulders, 
and looked in the other direc- 
tion when the boys held out 
empty hands, meaning “no 
money.” 


A group of men wearing 
wide-brimmed hats, leather 
chaps, and jingling spurs 
crossed the street and hurried 
around the back of a low, log 
building. Jet and Tod followed. 
There in an open space Indian 
young bloods were leading 
horses round and round, trying 
to interest homesteaders and 
cowboys into buying or trad- 
ing. But the boys did not watch 
long. The sun was almost down, 
so they went back to the street. 


Jet took his mother’s market 
list from his pocket. He read: 
“dried beans, dried pumpkin, 
rice, candle-wicking, two pieces 
of calico, and McGuffy’s fifth 
reader.” He hoped the store- 
keeper had the reader; Mother 
would be disappointed if he 
didn’t get it. 

“Jet! Jet!’ Someone shouted 
from across the street. 

The boys whirled around. 
There were Bob and Larry run- 
ning toward them, dodging in 
between an oxcart' and an In- 
dian on his pony in their haste 
to cross the street. “When did 
you get here?” they panted. 

“A little while ago,” Jet said. 

“We live here,” Larry said. 

“Come and see our cabin,” 


Bob begged. 
Behind the blacksmith shop 


was a one-room log cabin. Bob 


reached for the latch, then 
opened the door with pride. 
“Father, this is Jet—the boy 
who carried the nuts to our 
camp on the back of his pony.” 
The parents shook hands with 
Jet and Tod as cordially as if 
they had been old friends. 

“Mr. Coble,” Jet said, when 
Bob had remembered to tell 
their name, hoped you'd 
homestead near us.” 

“Father teaches school,” Lar- 
ry piped up. 

“Where?” Jet asked. 

“Right here in this room,” 
Mr. Coble said, his soft-brown 
eyes shining. “I have seven 
pupils—three boys and a girl, 
the clerk at the general store, 
the cook’s helper at the tavern, 
and a young man who can’t 
work because of a broken arm. 
The children come to afternoon 
classes, the others come in the 
evening after supper.” 

“We want Jet to teach us,” 
Tod said. 

Jet thought Mr. Coble would 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Night and day 
This is my prayer: 
God keeps me in 
His loving care. 


smile, but he didn’t. He asked 
Tod, “Can you read?” 

Tod shook his head. ‘I know 
the A B C’s, can print my name 
and some words, but ie 

Mr. Coble turned to Jet, 
“What do you read?” 

“IT read the fourth reader, 
and I want to buy a fifth reader 
here at the store—if they have 
one.” 

“T saw one there last week,” 
Mr. Coble said. “It was badly 
used, but it will do.” 

He crossed the room and took 
a small book from a shelf on 
the wall. “Here is a primer you 
may use for your beginners. 
Bring it back when you're 
through with it.” He acted as if 
he thought Jet already was 
Tod’s teacher. Then he smiled 
and held out his hand. “It’s a 
fine thing to be able to help 
your friends,” he said as Jet and 
Tod left the cabin. 

The sun had gone down, 
and true to their promise, the 
boys hurried back to the wagon. 
Mr. Tanner was there with 
the man who had bought the 
lumber. The boys went inside 
the store, and Jet gave his 
mother’s list to the storekeeper. 

“So you're the Stockwell 
boy,” the man said. “You've 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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By Faith Yingling Knoop 


6 H, PATTY, what lovely 

dolls! Let’s play house 
with them!” Kay exclaimed. 
She picked up a golden-haired 
doll from the box of Patty's 
new toys and held it up for the other 
three children to see. 

Patty quickly took the doll away from 
her friend. ‘These aren’t regular dolls,” 
she said. “These are puppets. See the 
strings on their hands and feet? Now 
watch me make them move around 
just like little people.” 

Patty held the strings of the golden- 
haired doll in her hand and made it jump across 
the floor, waving its arms. At the same time she 
talked for it, saying in a tiny voice: “See me run 
and jump! I'm a little girl. I can play like I’m 
Goldilocks and Little Red Ridinghood and act 
out lots of stories.” 

“Why, we can each work a puppet,” Billy 
laughed, looking at a toy bear on strings, ‘‘and 
we Can act out stories with them.” 

“No, no,” Patty replied almost crossly. “Aunt 
Mary sent me these, and I must be very careful 
of them. I've been practicing with them, and I’m 
the only one who can work them right. I don’t 
want the strings to get broken or tangled. You 
can all be the audience, and I'll show you how 
to work them.” 

So the four children sat down on the playroom 
floor. “I'll play the story of the three bears for 
you, with my girl puppet and three bears,” Patty 
began. She wiggled the strings on the little doll 
and talked for her, just as if the puppet were 
really Goldilocks in the three bears’ house. Then 
leaving Goldilocks in the baby bear’s bed, she 
worked the strings on each of the three bears, 
picking them up and putting them down one 
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at a time, and talking for each one in tum. 
When she had finished the story the four 
children clapped and clapped. ‘““Now we know 
how to do it,” Harry said with assurance. “Let's 
each take a puppet and play the, story for you, 
Patty, and you be the audience.” 
“Oh, no,” Patty answered. “I'll play the story 


_ again if you want it played.” 


The four visitors looked at one another in 
surprise. “I think we'd better go now,” Madge 
said. “It’s almost dinner time.” 

“Thank you for the puppet show,” Kay added 
politely. “Will you please bring your puppets 
to my birthday party next Saturday ? Come early 
and we'll surprise everyone when you give the 
story of the three bears.” 

Patty did not see her playmates again all the 
rest of the week. They seemed too busy to play 
with her. Even her new toys did not keep Patty 
from being lonely. 

On Saturday Patty arrived early at Kay’s house 
with her box of puppets. Kay’s little dog Frisky 
came running down the sidewalk to meet het. 
He followed her into the living room. There 
Patty was surprised (Please turn to page 28) 
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BARS: 


Words by Thelma M. Parker Music by Grace F. Snyder 
Je - sus is the shep - herd, And we are all His _ sheep; 
i 2. i = 
He guides us through the day - time, He watch-es while we sleep. 
CHORUS —. 
The Lord is my shep-herd,and I am His lamb; Why should I fright-ened be? 
T t T t t 
T 
For He is my shep-herd; wher-ev-er I go He's watch-ing 0 - ver me. 
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Be MOORE groaned as he looked down 
the winding road. His family was spending 
the spring holidays in their cabin on the lake, 
and along the road that cut through the hills 
poison-ivy vines were sending up their tender 
shoots of green. 

Bob threw down the forked stick he had been 
using to dig the ivy and drop it into the basket 
between him and his cousin Tom, who was visit- 
ing him. 

“We can’t earn enough money grubbing this 
stuff out in time to buy my dad’s birthday gift,” 
he declared. “We've got to figure out some other 
way. 

“You’ve saved some,” Tom reminded him. 
“And he pays us for every bushel we get.” 

“Sure! But my hands are blistered, and we 
still need five dollars, and tomorrow’s the big 
day.” 

“Look!” He pointed across the lake to two 
dark spots in the water. “Are those dogs com- 
ing over here the ones we saw yesterday?” 

Tom nodded. ‘“They acted lost when we saw 
them yesterday on the other side of the lake. But 
they wouldn’t let us get near them.” 

“Come on,” Bob called as he ran down the 
road to where he had left his Kodak. ‘‘Let’s get 
some pictures of them.” 

“We ought to keep after this ivy,” Tom pro- 
tested. 

“T’ve got two films left in here,” Bob ex- 
plained, “and a picture of the dogs may help 
us find their owner. If he'd give us a reward 
we could get the tool chest for Dad that he said 
he could use down here.” 

“No one would give a reward for a funny 
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Old Blue 


By Lawrent Lee 


(Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner) 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


old dog like that,” Tom scoffed. 

Carefully Bob brought the dogs into 
focus in the Kodak before he answered, 

“Down here some people treat their 
dogs like part of the family, and these 
two look like good ones to me.” 

“Tll earn my money digging ivy,” Tom said 
and started back to work. “I’m sure to get it 
from your dad.” 

“When you've dug as long as I have, you'll 
want to give your hands a rest too,” Bob said. 
“And I figure we oughtn’t to overlook any 
chances.” 

The dogs were getting close. The blue-ticked 
one was swimming high, now and then throw- 
ing himself almost out of the water and show- 
ing his broad chest as he looked up and down 
the lake with wide, intelligent eyes. He was 
hunting a landing place, but 
the bank was high, and the wa- 
ter was deep. The white dog 
with the tan spots was coming 
slowly, as if the swim were too 
long for him. 

Bob took two pictures and 
put down the Kodak. 

“Let’s help them out and 
look at their collars,” he sug- 
gested. “A name on one of 
them ought to tell us who owns 
them.” 

Reluctantly Tom followed 
him to the water’s edge. His 
mind was set on grubbing out 
the ivy, but Bob felt that they 
should make money faster so 
that they could get the chest. 
There would be many days to 
work on the ivy but only 
hours in which to buy the 
gift he knew his father would 
like. 
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The blue-ticked dog reached shore and 
tried to scramble out of the lake, but he fell 
back time after time, leaving long scratches 
down the face of the bank where his feet slipped 
and his nails dug deep gashes in the mud. 

“Hold onto me while I reach for him,” Bob 
said. “I don’t want him to pull me in.” 


Tom was smaller and weighed less than Bob, 
but he dug his heels into the ground and held 
on. Feeling him there was reassuring to Bob, 
and he slid a hand under the big dog’s collar 
and dragged him up and out of the water. The 
spotted dog panted and made small sounds of 
distress deep in his throat. Bob had trouble 
reaching him, for he was so weak that the cur- 
rent washed him against the bank and carried 
him away, but at last he too was safe on dry 
ground. 

“Poor Spot! He wouldn’t have lasted much 
longer,” Tom said as the boys bent over the 
bedraggled dogs. 

Bob fingered the wet leather collar that circled 
the blue-ticked neck. 

“Here it is!” he cried jubilantly. 

“Richard Rader, Skelton,’ Tom read from 
the plate. “But suppose they’re not lost, Bob? 
Suppose they’re just wandering around?” 

“Look at their pads,” Bob reasoned. “They're 
worn red and raw. And Spot's are torn. They 


Béb slid a hand 
under the big dog’s 


look as if they haven’t eaten for days.” 

The boys hurried back to the cabin and found 
food for the dogs. Then they talked to Bob’s par- 
ents and made arrangements to ride with his 
father into Skelton the next day. 

Bob took the roll of film from the Kodak. 

“There’s not so much hurry for these now that 
we've found who the dogs belong to,” he said. 
“If you leave the film at the store in the morn- 
ing, Dad, will it take long to get them back? 
I’m curious to see them.” 

“One-day service,” said his father. “Maybe 
we can pick them up when we come home.” 

The dogs slept before the door with their 
noses between their paws, too tired to move. 
But the boys were wakeful that night, excited by 
the prospect of a reward. With the first streaks 
of dawn they were out of bed, and in: spite of 
the merriment over Mr. Moore's birthday, which 
everyone else seemed to be ready for, time 
dragged for the boys until they arrived in Skel- 
ton with the dogs. 

The Rader house was small and shabby. Three 
children played in the yard. When Bob and 
Tom opened the gate the children broke into 
shrill cries. 

“Old Blue’s back! And Spot! Oh, Ma! Pa! 

Old Blue and Spot are home!” 
The dogs too were excited. They barked and 
jumped against the children, 
and three more dogs raced 
around the house into the 
front yard. The door opened, 
and a man came out, fol- 
lowed by a toddler and a 
woman. 

“Where did you find 
them?” the man asked, and 
his dark eyes were hard and 
sharp, as if he suspected 
the boys of stealing the dogs. 

Bob glanced at Tom un- 
easily. Tom looked fright- 
ened. Bob swallowed the 
lump that was rising in his 
throat and said: “They swam 
the lake to our cabin. They 
were so tired we had to drag 
them out. They were lost, 
weren't they?” 

The man’s eyes softened. 
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Jesus Directs the Disciples 


By Bula Hahn 


ESUS left no 

printed books, no 
written rules of con- 
duct when He left 
the earth after His 
resurrection. 

Thousands of peo- 
ple had flocked to 
hear Him preach. 
Multitudes gathered 
together on moun- 
tainsides, along the 
seashore, and in the 
city streets, to listen 
to His teaching. At 
times they filled the 
Temple, sat on the 
Temple steps, and in 
the courtyard. 

But when Jesus 
was preparing to 
leave. the earth, it 
was into the hands 
of twelve men—His 
chosen disciples—that He gave the task of 
spreading His teaching. These men had walked 
the dusty roads with Him, they had slept under 
the stars with Him. They had eaten of the same 
food that Jesus ate, they had fasted long hours 
when He fasted. They had looked into His deep, 
tender eyes, heard the low soft tones of His 
Voice, and knew the magic and charm of His 
loving personality. 

Who were these men, what were they like, 
and for what reason did Jesus select them from 
all the other followers? What did each one give 
to the great cause to which they had been called? 
Better known today than Caesar, Napoleon, or 
Alexander the Great, are these twelve men— 
the twelve disciples. 

Peter was among the first of the twelve disci- 
ples that Jesus chose, and we know Peter best 
of all the disciples. Oftentimes some of Jesus’ 
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followers asked the 
disciples who Jesus 
was. Jesus knew this, 
and one day while 
talking to His disci- 
ples He asked them, 
“Who do you say 
that I am?” 
Immediately Peter 
answered, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 
Jesus’ eyes must 
have shone with joy 
as He looked into 
the face of His 
friend. “You did not 
learn this of men, 
Peter. Surely My Fa- 
ther who is in heav- 
en has revealed it to 
you. Your faith is as 
a solid rock, and on 
this rock of faith 


will I build my church.” 


Peter was a man of impulsive action. He was 
strong in his likes and dislikes. He could think 
quickly and had the courage to act on his de- 
cisions. But while Peter’s faith strengthened and 
helped the other disciples, they too gave of 
themselves. Each one added a definite contribu- 
tion to the work of spreading the teachings of 
Jesus. 

John gave love. Some thought that of the 
twelve disciples Jesus loved John the most. Even 
if Jesus loved John much, there is no reason to 
believe that He loved the others less. He loved 
them all for the fine things that He knew lay 
hidden in their hearts. It has been said that what 
the other disciples saw with their eyes John 
felt in his heart. Instead of thinking about sin, 
hatred, punishment John thought about love and 
kindness. 
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Matthew was probably the one well-to-do man 
among the twelve disciples. He was a tax col- 
lector before he became a disciple, well educated 
and no doubt lived in comfort and ease. When 
the love of Jesus touched his heart, he had the 
will to separate himself from the old life and 
become a wandering disciple, a devoted follower 


—one of the chosen twelve. Matthew’s outstand- 


ing work came after Jesus was crucified and 
rose from the dead. While the other disciples 
went out to preach Jesus’ teaching of love, Mat- 
thew stayed in Jerusalem and with rare ability 
wrote the loved gospel containing many of the 
sayings of Jesus. 

Simon, the Canaanite, was of a zealous nature. 
He wanted to do great things, things that would 
glorify God. 


but he must have believed strongly in Jesus’ 
teaching and been brave or he would not have 
joined the little band of disciples when their ene- 
mies so greatly outnumbered their friends. 

So it was into these hands and hearts and 
minds that Jesus placed the responsibility of 
spreading His message. Among them they had 
faith, love, ability, zeal, eagerness, vision, good 
judgment, understanding, and courage. “Go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to all peo- 
ple,” Jesus told them. 

The Lord blessed the twelve disciples and 
gave them power from on high. The world to- 
day owes them honor and reverence for helping 
to keep alive the teachings of Jesus. 

First and most important of His teachings was 
that of the Fatherhood of 


Thaddaeus disliked evil, 
all things of ill repute. He 
taught men to cast aside that 


God Protects Me 


God and the brotherhood of 
man. Jesus wanted the disci- 
ples to tell the people that 


which did not help them to By Nona Keen Duffy God is not a stern, harsh 
be free and fine in God's ; ruler as they had been taught 
sight. ‘There is never a moment to believe. Instead He is a 


Andrew and Philip were 
strong and powerful men. 
They were eager to do God's 
bidding and had the strength 
to accomplish the things they 
set out to do. 

Bartholomew had imagi- 
nation, which is just another 
word for vision. He had the 
ability to see beyond appear- 


When God is not here; 
His love now surrounds me 
And keeps me from fear. 


He lightens my pathway 
His presence to show; 
He guides and protects me 
And goes where I go! 


kind, just, and loving Father, 
who wishes only good for 
His children. 

Jesus said that when we 
ptay we are not to do as 
the heathens do: stand on a 
street corner or in some pub- 
lic place and pray in a loud 
voice so that we can be seen 
and heard by men. Instead 


ances. Bartholomew taught 
that to bring good into one’s life, one must see 
only the good. 

James, the son of Zebedee, had the power 
of good judgment. He knew how to separate 
the good from that which was not good. 

Thomas had understanding. Often he asked 
God for wisdom, and God directed him in wise 
and useful ways. 

James, the son of Alphaeus, was the orderly 
disciple of the group. He knew and understood 
that the first law of divine order was to give the 
things of God first place in the heart. 

Judas, one of the original twelve, proved a 
traitor. It was he who betrayed Jesus to His 
enemies. So after Jesus rose from the dead and 
ascended into heaven, the disciples looked among 
Jesus’ followers to find someone to take the 
place of Judas. After many prayers they selected 
Matthias. We do not know much about Matthias, 


we are to go to a quiet room, 
close the door, and pray to the heavenly Father in 
secret. We are to tell Him of the love and rever- 
ence that we have for Him, then of the desire of 
our heart and our willingness to accept His good 
in the way that He would give it to us. If we pray 
in faith and in secret, the Father will reward 
us openly, Jesus said. 

Whatever we want others to do for us, we 
must do for them. This was a law of the old 
prophets, but Jesus thought it important enough 
that He repeated it many times to His followers. 

Jesus quoted many times from the Ten Com- 
mandments. But while He sat in the upper room 
on the night of the Last Supper, He told His 
disciples, “I give you a new commandment, that 
you love one another as I have loved you.” 

Again Jesus told His disciples, “By this shall 
all men know that you are My disciples: that 
you love one another.” 
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Once a merry little sunbeam 
Went flitting all about 

And came to rest on Johnny’s face; 
Then suddenly broke out 

Into the brightest, curliest smile. 
His mother caught its cheer 

And passed it on to Uncle Joe, 
Who grinned from ear to ear. 


The milkman, stopping by the door, 
Called out a gay hello 

And went off wholly unaware 
His face was all aglow. 

He met a banker and a clerk, 
A doctor and a cook; 

And soon their faces had assumed 
That radiant, happy look. 
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Byuerite Gode 


By noon the village was exposed 

To gladness strange and new, 
“ And odd to say, the village pets 

Were conscious of it too. 

The puppies wagged their tails for joy, 
The cats purred loud and long, 

And in the trees around the square 
The birds burst into song. 


or, The little sunbeam looked about 
And saw the cheer it spread. 
“Tl stay right here on Johnny’s face 
Forevermore,” it said. 
So if you're feeling warm inside, 
There’s not the slightest doubt 
| You've caught the smile that Johnny wore, 
And soon it will break out. : 
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| Sunday 

the Mistakes of m 
heart and hands, 


My Father forgives. He B 
understands 


Tuesday 


I want to help a friend 


today, 


So first I must get still 
and pray. 
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Jet’s Happiness 


(Continued from page 11) 


grown quite a bit this last year.” 
He reached under the counter. 
“I rode over to the pony express 
station the other day. Brought 
back three letters—one is for 
you.” 

Jet took the letter. “Jethro 
Stockwell.” He read the name 
in Grandfather's plain, bold 
handwriting. Opening the let- 
ter, he read: 

“Dear Jet: Your grand- 
mother and I are well. We hope 
this finds you enjoying the same 
good health. The relatives are 
doing well.” 


why did he write to me instead 


through the family news. 


“And now Jet, the reason I’m 
writing to you is this: There 
are some wagons coming back 
to the bluegrass country from 
points farther west than where 
you are. They will stop at the 
settlement for rations and to 
have their wagons checked. 
You can meet them there. If it 
is agreeable with your father 
and mother, your grandmother 
and I will be happy to have you 
come to us for the winter and 
go to school. Our love to all the 
family. Grandfather.” 

Slowly Jet folded the letter 
and put it in his pocket. Back 
to the bluegrass country! 
School! He unbuttoned his col- 
lar, for his throat felt tight. He 
tan his fingers through his hair 
and pushed it back from his 
forehead. Grandfather's home! 
His old room! Friends! 


“Look, Jet,” Tod called from 


“Here’s the fifth reader you 
wanted.” 


(To be continued ) 
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Yes, yes, Jet thought, but » 


of to Father? He hurried on ~ 


the other side of the store. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1951 by the author 


“T ’M GOING to a party, quack-quack-quack,” “I’m going to a party,” he told them, looking 
said Dicky Duck. proud. “Only those who swim can go, but there'll 
Hatty Hen just looked at him, and all she said be quite a crowd.” 
was “Cluck.” _ “Wish I could swim,” said Charley Chick, as 
Her wings were spread to make a house above Dicky started on. “He swaggers so importantly, 
her sleeping chicks. ‘‘I’d better wake them up,” _you’d think he was a swan.” 
she thought, “for I know Dicky’s tricks. He'll “Cluck-cluck-cluck,’” said Hatty Hen. She 
take that long, wide bill of his and gobble up slowly shook her head. “Who wants to swim 
the food. He'll likely wade in it as well,’ she and get all wet? Come eat this piece of bread. 
grumbled, “he’s so rude.” You can do a lot of things that Dicky Duck 
“Wake up, you sleepy chicks,” she called. can’t do. You can run lots faster and can think 
“Wake up; it’s time to eat.” She folded up her lots faster too. And he can’t scratch for worms 
feather house and raised up on her feet. like you. Look at his flat, webbed feet; some- 
“Peep, peep! Oh, dear,” said Charley Chick, times he has to hunt and hunt to find good 
“I'd like to sleep all day, but—peep—how can _ things to eat.” 
I when my house just up and walks away.” He She turned and looked at Dicky Duck and 
stretched and blinked his round, bright eyes, cocked her head and frowned, for he had 
then followed Mother Hen and all the other stopped right in his tracks. “Quack-quack, look 
chicks until he reached the chickenpen. what I've found—something long and white, a 
“Dicky’s eating all the mash; his feet are worm all curled up in this can.” He grabbed it 
in it too,” said Charley Chick. “It’s won’t be in his yellow bill and ran and ran and ran. 
fit to eat when he gets through.” _~ He swallowed and he swallowed, but it wouldn't 
“He hasn’t any manners,” said Hatty Hen. all go down. “The longest worm I ever saw,’ 
“Dear me, he wants too much attention; he’s he mumbled with a frown. “Oh, dear, my little 
as spoiled as he can be.” craw is full; what shall I ever do?” He stopped 
Dicky Duck made all the noise a little duck and turned this way then that and took a step 
could make, but no one noticed him, and so he or two, and then he got all tangled up, and 
started for the lake, down he went kerthug! “Oh, dear, it’s got me,” 
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Dicky cried; ‘‘next time I'll eat a bug.” 

The chicks all laughed, and Hatty Hen said, 
“Dicky, shame on you. That’s macaroni, not a 
worm.” She snapped it right in two. “Come on, 
chicks, and follow me.” She started down the 
path. “Instead of swimming, Dicky, you had 
better take a bath.” And then she added with a 
smile, “And you should rest, I think, because 
your little tummy is so full like as not you'll 
sink.” 

Dicky didn’t say a word. He didn’t even 
quack; he shook himself and started on and 
didn’t once look back. 


Mii 
GATLIN 


The chicks all ate till they were full, and 
then they stopped to play, and when no one 
was looking little Charley slipped away. 

“I'm going to that party; I know which path 
to take,” thought Charley as he turned and ran 
toward the big, cool lake. 

“Here I am,” called Dicky Duck. “Look, 
Charley, watch me swim.” 

“He’s hoping all the other ducks will stop 
and look at him,” thought Charley. Then a 
great big splash was all that he could hear as 
he saw Dicky flap his wings and—swish-swoosh 
—disappear. 

“Peep-peep, help-help, he’s drowning!” said 
Charley with a shout. “There’s just a ripple 
where he was; will someone help him out?” 

And when he saw a bubble break where 
Dicky just had been, he slipped and lost his 
balance and he almost tumbled in. 


The other ducks just smiled and said: “Don’t 
worry, he'll be back. He only wants attention; 
he’s a nuisance, quack-quack-quack.” 

And sure enough, a bill appeared and then a 
downy head, and then the rest of Dicky Duck. 
“You fooled me,” Charley said; “I’m going 
home.” He turned around and started on the run. 

“I’m going with you,” Dicky said. ‘Please 
wait; we'll have some fun.” 

But as they started homeward through the 
weeds and soft green grass, they heard a rustling 
overhead and saw a shadow pass. Dicky stopped 
right in his tracks, and Charley shouted, “Look!” 


They crouched down low against the ground, 
so frightened that they shook. Dicky gave a 
loud quack-quack, and Charley gave a squawk. 
“Run, Dicky, run!” said Charley. “Quick—for 
it’s a chicken hawk!” 

“Why do they call them chicken hawks? They 
eat ducks too—oh, dear,” said Dicky Duck, “I 
wish that I was any place but here.” 

“Follow me,” said Charley Chick. “Not very 
far away there’s a great big scarecrow, and al- 
though he’s stuffed with hay, hawks are afraid 
of scarcecrows; they think he is a man. Now run 
a little faster please; come on, I know you can.” 

They reached the scarecrow, side by side, and 
Dicky quacked and said: “Though you can’t 
swim, you sure know how to use your feet and 
head. And knowing how to swim won’t keep a 
duck from getting caught.” He smiled. “I guess 
I wasn’t as important as I thought.” 
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A Pocket for a 
Washcloth 


) 
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By Joanne Dee 


UT OF two bath towels and three washcloths you can make 
two nice presents. Each person receives a towel and one 
and one-half washcloths. This is the way you do it: 

Buy two bath towels without any design except perhaps a 
plain border. Buy two plain washcloths of the same color but 
which contrasts with the towels. Buy a third washcloth of another 
color that harmonizes with the towels and other washcloths. Ex- 
ample: two green bath towels, two orange washcloths, and one. 
yellow one. 

A. Cut the yellow washcloth in half anenstie. 

B. Hem by hand with yellow thread, so your stitches won't 
show. 

C. Write the word guest on each half. Embroider with black 
or green thread, using outline stitch. 

D. Using yellow or black bias tape, baste a basket handle 
on the towel. Now baste the embroidered washcloth basket in 
place. Be sure it is in the center of the towel. Sew the bias tape 
on the towel by hand or by machine. Sew the basket in place. 
Stitches as shown. 

E. Now put the orange washcloth in the yellow basket on 
the green towel and you have a nice present. Take the other 
half of the yellow washcloth and sew it on the other towel to 
make another guest towel set. 

You may leave the bias-tape handles off the bath towel if 
you care to or just trace and work a handle in outline stitch above 
the washcloth basket. 
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Old Blue 


( Continued from page 15) 


ago and when I got ready to 
come home I couldn't find 
them. I figured they'd come 
home, but they didn’t. What 
do we owe you, young fel- 
low?” 

A question like that was hard 
to answer, for the boys would 
have dragged the dogs from 
the lake and fed them even if 
they had not hoped for a re. 
ward. 

“Ma,” said the man, “go get 
the cash we been saving in the 
milk bottle for the children’s 
school shoes. The children will 
have to wait.” 

Bob gulped miserably. From 
the looks of the place, the Ra- 
ders needed many things be- 
sides shoes for their children 
worse than his father needed a 
birthday gift. Bob looked down 
so that no one would see his 
disappointment, but his voice 
was firm when he said: “We 
won't take your money, Mr. Ra- 
der. We know how people feel 
about their dogs, and we're 


glad to bring them home. Good 


morning, sit.” 

He whirled on his heel and 
hurried down the walk. He 
could hear Tom running after 
him. When they were back in 
the street Tom asked softly, 
“What are we going to do?” 

“IT don’t know,” Bob an- 
swered. “We couldn't take 
money they need for their chil- 
dren’s shoes but I’m awfully 
disappointed. You see, Id 
prayed about it, and it hurts 
when your prayers are not af- 
swered.,” 

Tom scowled. “Well, we'd 
better get back to the car and 
count what we've got. We want 
to get your dad something, even 
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if we can't get the chest.” 

Bob nodded, but he did not 
say any more. He had set his 
heart on the tool chest, for he 
knew that it would please his 
father. 

Silently they made their way 
back to the car, which was 
parked in front of the Kodak 
store. Bob’s father was stand- 
ing in the doorway smiling and 
motioning for them to join him. 

“Something’s up,” Tom said 
as they hurried forward. “I 
wonder 

Still Bob did not answer, but 
his father explained: “Business 
was slow when I came in, so 
they're finishing the roll now. I 
thought you boys would like to 
take the pictures back home 
with us.” 


Tom said “Sure!” but Bob’s 


grin was sickly. 


A door at the back of the 
shop opened, and a man came 
in with a print in his hand and 
a look of deep interest on his 
face. 

“Where'd you get this one 
of Rader’s Old Blue?” he 
asked. 

He held the print toward 
them, and Bob saw. the two 
dogs swimming in the lake, 
the blue-ticked dog rising up 
and looking for a landing with 
eyes that were wide and eager 
to find a place of safety. 

“Lots of action in this one,” 
the man declared. “If you want 
to sell the film, I can use it 
maybe. For five dollars? What 
do you say?” 

Bob looked at Tom, and such 
joy rose in him that he felt 
choked. 

“Ten dollars?” the man per- 
sisted. “I'll knock you off an 
enlargement too. What do you 
say? This is good material for 
Magazine pictures.” 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Make a 
Strawberry Barrel 


By Glenn Morgan 


F YOU plant your strawberries in a strawberry barrel you 

won't have to weed them. Just water them when they need it, 
that is all. 

A. Take a barrel that has not contained anything harmful to 
plants and drill 114-inch holes around the sides of the barrel. 
Make the holes in rows 6 inches apart. Start the first row 4 inches 
down from the top. Use an auger to make the holes. (See A.) 

Paint the barrel on the outside with house paint or white-wash. 
Place barrel on bricks to keep it off the ground. Put about 3 inches 


of gravel, rocks, or broken-up flower pots in the bottom of the 
barrel. 


B. Buy a length of perforated pipe from a plumbing shop. 
Place the end of the pipe in a flower pot and place the pot in the 
center of your barrel. 

C. Fill the barrel with medium-rich soil up to the first row 
of holes. Push roots of strawberry plants through the holes until 
crowns of plants are even with barrel hole; then cover roots with 
soil. Add soil up to the next row of holes and repeat until barrel is 
full. Add plants at the top of the barrel. Water good. Pour water 
down pipe and in top. As the earth settles, the crowns of plants 
will be pulled just inside the barrel. 

Ask your nurseryman what kind of strawberry plants do best 
for your barrel. You should have strawberries to eat in three 
months. 


Water occasionally with a liquid fertilizer, but be careful 
not to put it on the leaves of the plants. It might burn them. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


OG 


HIS MONTH, fellow col- 
lectors, we present for your 
inspection three ships. True, 
they are not the nautical varie- 
ty. Rather they are “ships of 


the desert,” namely camels. 
There can be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that our good 
friend the camel takes the 
booby prize for beauty. It is 
shaggy, awkward, stiff-legged, 
goosenecked, humpbacked, has 


a split upper lip, popeyes, 
loosely hung jaws, and a stupid, 
sad expression. When annoyed, 
a camel is likely to spit on the 


offender, with rather unfor- 
tunate results for him. 


Most of us have seen camels 
at the circus or in a zoo and 
have noticed that some of them 
have one hump while others 
have two. Most camels are the 
one-humped variety, the Ara- 
bian, and live in Arabia, India, 
and the northern part of Af- 
rica. The two-humped camel is 
called the Bactrian, and is sel- 
dom found outside of Asia. The 
Bactrians are much heavier than 
the Arabians and have shorter 
legs. 

Camels are used as a means 
of transportation for both peo- 
ple and goods in the deserts of 
North Africa, Arabia, and 
Mongolia, because they can go 
for three days at a time with- 
out water. The camels and their 
riders travel across the deserts 
in caravans. Each camel can 
carry a load up to a thousand 
pounds and can cover about 
twenty-five miles_a day at the 
rate of two and a half miles an 
hour. This could not be called 
fast traveling, but if a person is 
in a hurry he can ride a spe- 
cially trained racing camel that 
can go one hundred miles in 
a day. 

The Sudan stamp that we il- 
lustrate pictures a dromedary, 
a variety of camel that travels 
much faster than the slow, 
plodding pack camel. Its rider 
is a Sudan mail carrier with 
his mail-carrying pouches. The 
stamp from Mauritania pictures 
a camel and native rider, and 
the Eritrean stamp a camel ly- 
ing down. 

Camels used to live in the 
Western Hemisphere, but mil- 
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lions of years ago most of the 
family migrated to Asia and 
Africa. One branch of the fam- 
ily moved to South America, 
where its descendants still live 
today. They are the so-called 
“American camels,” the gua- 
naco, the vicufia, the llama, ard 
the alpaca. The vicufia is pic- 
tured on a Bolivian stamp, and 
the llama appears on several 
stamps issued by Peru. 

A camel also appears in the 
border design of a United States 
stamp, the Fort Bliss commem- 
orative issued in 1948. In the 
year 1856, the secretary of war, 
Jefferson Davis, imported sixty 
camels for use in carrying sup- 
plies to army posts in the desert 
areas of Southwestern United 
States. The project proved suc- 


cessful for a time, but when the . 


war between the States began, 
it was abandoned. Some of the 
camels escaped and roamed the 
country until the last survivor 
was captured in 1907. 

Other camel stamps are avail- 
able for your collection, issued 
by Aden, Dahomey, Spanish 
Western Sahara,’ Algeria, So- 
mali, Coast, and Libia. 


Old Blue 


(Continued from page 25) 


“We'll sell,” Bob finally 
managed to say. 

He was laughing when he 
and Tom came out of the hard- 
ware store with a better tool 
chest than they had thought 
they could possibly buy. When 
they gave it to Mr. Moore and 
saw how pleased he was with 
it Tom exclaimed: “‘Isn’t it fun- 
ny how things turn out? You 
kept trying and didn’t lose 
faith. We didn’t win like we 
expected, but we sure came out 
all right!”’ 


By Nell Holbert 


A LITTLE cook can be a big help to a busy mother. Just follow 


the directions carefully. 
Deviled Eggs 


3 hard-cooked eggs 1/4, teaspoon Worchestershire 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise sauce 
1/, teaspoon mustard 1/4, teaspoon salt 
1/4, teaspoon onion cut 14, cup chopped nuts 
fine. 1 tablespoon parsley 


®@ Cut eggs in halves and remove yolks. Mash yolks thoroughly, 
add mayonnaise and seasoning, and one half of the nuts. Mix 
well and refill egg whites. Sprinkle with parsley and remaining 
nuts. You can serve this for a salad. 


Cabbage and Cheese 


1 small head cabbage 


cup grated cheese 
1 tablespoon salt 


14, cup bread crumbs 


® Cut and cook cabbage 20 minutes in boiling water. Drain 
and place in baking dish in alternating layers with cheese, cream 
sauce (recipe below), and bread crumbs. Bake 40 minutes in 
moderate oven (350° F.). 


Cream Sauce 


2 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons melted butter 


1 cup milk 
©@ Melt butter in top of double boiler. Blend in flour, then add 


milk gradually. Stir until smooth and cook mixture until it is 
the thickness of heavy cream. 


Jellied Fruit 


1 package orange Jello 
1 cup hot water 

cup orange juice 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 


1 cup apples diced 

1 cup pineapple diced 

6 red cherries, chopped fine 
4 tablespoons sugar 


® Dissolve Jello in hot water, add orange juice, and lemon juice. 
Chill. Combine fruit and sugar. When Jello is slightly thickened, 
fold in fruit, and turn into ring mold. Chill until firm. Serve 
with whipped cream and maraschino cherries. This recipe will 
serve six people. 
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W: WERE happy indeed 


when we read the letter 
from Claire White of England 
telling us about the activities 
of The Animal Club. Working 
in such a group makes a person 
very proud and gives him a 
happy feeling to know that he 
has been thoughtful and kind. 
Read Claire’s letter below. May- 
be you will want to organize 
such a club in your neighbor- 
hood. 


Send your letters about your 
pets to WeEE Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: When my WEE 
WispoM comes I always turn first 
to the page What Can Your Pet 
Do? because I am so interested in 
animals and birds. 

I have two girl friends who live 
on a farm about five minutes’ walk 
from our house. I stable my pony, 
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Lindy Lou, there. She is a chestnut 
with no white socks. She stands 
about thirteen hands three inches 
high. 

Judy is a three-year-old golden 
spaniel that belongs to us. She 
jumps well, begs, and shakes hands, 

At the farm we have organized a 
club called The Animal Club. At 
each meeting we all give two pence. 
This money is used for feeding un- 
wanted cats, which we train and 
obtain homes for. At the moment 
we have a family of five. 


In due time we hope to enlarge 
our club and try to stop cruelty 
to animals in our little town. 

In assembly at school they nearly 
always pray for people. It is very 
seldom that they pray for animals, 
so you can imagine how happy | 
was when the week before Animal 
Sunday they prayed for animals too, 
—Claire White (England). 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cocker 
spaniel dog named Dixie. She is 
very intelligent and seems to under- 
stand what we say. She sits up for 
food and also lies down for it. 

One morning when we were eat- 
ing breakfast, Dixie was begging 
my older brother for food. He said, 
“I don’t have anything; go ask 
Byron.” To our surprise, she did 
come and beg me for food. 

We have had her so long that 
she seems almost like one of the 
family.—Byron Davis. 


Patty’s Puppets 


(Continued from page 12) 


to find Kay, Madge, Billy, and 
Harry very busy practicing 4 
play with puppets. 

“Look, Patty!” Kay cried. 
“We want to show you how 
we've learned to play with pup- 
pets. Billy’s uncle made these 
wooden puppets in his work- 
shop, and our mothers made 
their clothes. After you've acted 
out the three bears’ story we'fe 
going to act out the story of 
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Cinderella at my party. Madge 
will talk for the fairy god- 
mother, Harry for the bad fairy, 
Billy for the prince, and I'll be 
Cinderella.” 

In Kay’s hand was a little 
girl puppet. Kay put the toy 
down on a chair before taking 
Patty's box of puppets and 
birthday present to the dining 
room. The other children fol- 
lowed them to watch Kay open 
her present, a new game. Then 
they all ran back into the dining 
room. 


But what a sight met their 
eyes! Frisky was chewing up 
Kay’s puppet! With his sharp 
teeth he had already torn the 
silk dress to shreds. 


“Oh,” cried Kay. “Drop it, 


Frisky! What have you done? I | 


shouldn’t have left Cinderella 
where you could get her.” Sadly 
she took up the battered doll 
and looked ready to cry. Finally 
she turned to Patty. “Cinder- 
ella is ruined.” She shook her 
head. “Patty, will you play the 
part of Cinderella for me with 
your pretty little girl puppet?” 

Patty thought very hard. 
Then she answered, “I haven’t 
practiced the story of Cinder- 
ella,” she said slowly. “You 
take my doll and use her in 
your play. I’m sorry I didn’t let 
you play with her before.” 

How all the children at the 
party enjoyed the puppet shows 
and working the puppets! After 
the shows they played games. 
Finally they sat down to eat ice 
cream and the pink-frosted 
bitthday cake. 


When it was time for the 
guests to go home Patty told 
Kay: “I've had the best time! 
I think it is lots more fun for 
all of us to play with our pup- 
pets together than it is to play 
with them by ourselves.” 


A Happy Time 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in salt and also in sea. 
My second’s in pear but isn’t in tree. 
My third is in race and also in ran. 
My fourth is in spick but isn’t in 


span. 
My fitth is in near and also in nigh. 
My sixth is in flag but isn’t in fly. 
My whole is the time when the 
wind whisks around 
And gay crocus blossoms push up 
through the ground. 


Favorite Fun 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


The things that the boys and 
girls in this puzzle like to do rhyme 
with their names. 

Kate likes to - - - - - 
Bing likes to - - - - - : 
Guy likes to - - -. 

Ray likes to - - - -. 
Zoe likes to - - -. 

Anne likes to - - -. 
Kay likes to - - - - - - 4 
Kit likes to - - - -. 
Pete likes to - - -. 

Joe likes to - - -. 


ot 


Hills and Mountains 
By Ollie James Robertson 


rr 


Listed below at the left are the 
names of six hills or mountains 
mentioned in the Bible. To the 
right is an incident associated with 
each one. Can you match them cor- 


rectly ? 

1. Nebo. a. Scene of the Cru- 
cifixion. 

2. Olivet. b.Scene of the 
death of Saul and 

Jonathan. 

3. Sinai. c. Burial place of 
Moses. 

4. Calvary. d. Scene of Jesus’ 
betrayal. 


e. Where Moses re- 
ceived the Ten 
Commandments. 

f. Where Elijah en- 
countered the 
prophets of Baal. 


Double-Header Words 
By Isabel Williams 


A double-header is a great attrac- 
tion in baseball. The words whose 
definitions are given in the list be- 
low are double-header words: that 
is, there are two perfectly good and 
complete words in each one. Ex- 
ample, A South American dance 
(a shade of brown, tan, plus to 
depart, go). Answer: Tango. Tan 
plus go. 

1. Extreme dislike (a head cov- 
ering plus a primary color). 

2. To turn on an axis (to decay 
plus consumed). 

3. A kind of soft candy (to re- 
gard with tenderness plus an 
insect). 

4. A communication (a confused 
jumble plus to grow old). 

5. Good looking (part of the 

. body plus part, but not all). 

6. Two weeks (a military enclo- 
sure plus half of the twenty 
four hours). 

7. Prison head (armed conflict 
plus the cave of an animal). 

8. A fragrant flower (a vehicle 
plus a people living under one 
flag). 

9. To become better (a mis- 
chievous child plus to wander 
around). 

10. A large feline (to breathe 
rapidly plus a feminine pro- 
noun). 

11. A nonsense verse of five lines 
(a citrus fruit plus a stack of 
hay). 

12. To inform against, accuse 
(cave of an animal plus a unit 
of weight). 

(Answers inside back cover) 


April 


5. Carmel. 


6. Gilboa. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Winter is over and the gladness of spring is all around us. Now is a 
fine time to make a fresh start, because everything in nature is making one. 
We can start over again in trying to make ourselves into the kind of boys 
and girls, men and women we should really like to be. We can do this 
by forgetting cross, ugly thoughts and thinking new, pleasant, happy 
ones. 

Would you like to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club 
and join us in this adventure of beginning again? Address your request 
for an application blank to Barbara Benson, WEE WiIspoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., and I shall be happy to send you one. 

This little verse will help you make each new day a happy adventure: 

Today I shall be happy, 

Today I shall be glad, 

Today I shall make this day 

The very best I’ve ever had! 
Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: This letter 
comes to say hello to all our happy 
Boosters. I am also  inclosing 
twenty-five cents for my member- be dismayed, just try again. It’s 
ship pin; I earned this money. fun!’ and “Always love to do your 
Please pray with my family that pest then you'll have a happy 
we may be able to rent a house near _ heart.” My heart is happier than 
the school.—John. usual tonight because I dressed 

Your club pin, John, is on early this morning and surprised 
its way to you. You will enjoy ™Y mother by setting the breakfast 

vom table for her while she was out at 
hacen, Penal, 2 y y the barn helping my father. She was 
earned the money to purchase glad and happy when she came in 
it. This money was blessed for and so was I!—Shirley (Canada.) 
you by the happy satisfaction You are a true Booster, Shir- 
you felt in doing a service for ley, and our love and blessings 
another in the best possible 


are with you. Members of the 
way. I have given your request Good Words Booster Club are 
for prayers to Silent Unity, our 


happy boys and girls because 
prayer department, and we shall _ they try to think good thoughts, 
be praying with you, knowing 


speak good words, and do good 
that God loves you and is your deeds. And, as you say, Shirley, 
help in this need of finding 


if we fail we are not dismayed, 
the right home in the right we just try again. It really is 
location. 


fun, isn’t it! 


Dear Barbara Benson: In your 
letters to me I especially like these 
thoughts: “But if you fail don’t 
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Dear Barbara: 1 joined the 
Boosters just about a year ago. Be- 
ing a Booster has brought me joy, 
happiness, and honor. I hope other 
children will join our club. The 
stories in WEE WISDOM help me 
understand the Booster Club 
pledge, and the boys and girls 
in the stories seem like club mem- 
bers who are trying to act out the 
rules of our club. I find I am hap- 
pier when I pull out unkind 
thought weeds before, they grow 
into unkind words.—Jean (British 
West Indies). 

Thank you, Jean, for your 
helpful letter. We are glad that 
you are a member of our club. 
From morning until night it is 
fun to try to take the way that's 
right in all our work, in all our 
play, in all we do, and in all we 
say! 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Sometimes 
when people are angry they count 
to ten. I believe a person’s tempet 
is more easily calmed and he is 
happier if he simply thinks of God 
and of all the beautiful, wonderful 
things He has made for our bene- 
fit—Anne. 

Thank you, Anne, for shat- 
ing your idea with us. Many 
Boosters have found that re- 
peating The Prayer of Faith 
helps them change their um 
kind, unhappy thoughts into 
joyous, loving ones. 
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Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
forgotten to write to you the last 
two months, but I am still trying 
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to keep the club rules. I like the 
dub colors very much. | especially 
like The Prayer of Faith, and I can 
play the music to it on the piano. 
—Johbn. 

John, you are a true Booster, 
because you are not dismayed 
when you fail to keep a club 
tule but you try again! Our 
club colors are yellow, red, and 
blue. Our club song is The 
Prayer of Faith, which we sing 
to the tune of “Sun of My 
Soul.” This tune you will find 
in most church hymnals. Per- 
haps others of you boys and 
girls would like to join John 
in playing and singing it. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: Reading the letters 
of the Booster Club members has 
convinced me that they are happy, 


and I want to be one of your happy ° 


group. The Prayer of Faith is in- 
cluded each night in my prayers. - 


I have found that I can’t just say 
the Prayer of Faith and expect it 
to work. I must do my part by try- 
ing to help myself. This prayer has 
made it easier for me to make 
friends. I shall be very happy to 
receive my membership card so that 
I may become a worthy and cheer- 
ful member.—Gloria Ann. 

With joy and gladness we 
welcome you into our happy 
club. It is true that God always 
expects us to do our part, be- 
cause He can help us only when 
we are willing to try to help 
ourselves. Repeating the Prayer 
of Faith helps us to relax and 
to remember that God is within 
us helping us do whatever we 
want to do. If we want more 
friends, God will help us take 
the first step toward being 
friendly. He will help us to be 
loving, patient, unselfish, har- 
monious, and happy. God is 
our help in every need always. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Preston Waters (11), Rte. 1, 
La Grange, N. C.; Margaret Sutton 
(11), Rte. 3, Snow Hill, N. C.; 
Jack Boldt (11), 3407 Park Dr., 
Parma 29, Ohio; Anne Simes (12), 
131 Wendell Rd., Lakewood, R. I.; 
Peggy Stockton (12), Rte. 2, Jas- 
per, Mo.; Ann Weyranch (12), 
28 Presidio Terr., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Delma Swarey (12), 1865 
Race St., Denver °6, Colo.; Lois 
Martin (11), Rte. 1, Palmyra, Pa.; 
Nancy Dagendorfer (11), 209 S. 
13th St., Norfolk, Nebr.; Sharon 
Rae Peterson (10), Cortland, IIL; 
Mary Gail Olson (9), Winnebago, 
Minn.; Marianne Pau (10), 16 
Queens, Park West, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under thirteen years of age may become mem- 


bers. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 

‘4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


Date 


Application Blank 


--; upon request. The pledge 


I believe that my words help make me and other persons happy 
or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 
keep the rules of the club. 


Name .. Age to help him and to give his 

This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. wiene 1 


must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


5. If a member wishes 
prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 
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The Little Bunny 
By Tom Arens (9 years) 
Mission, Kans. 


I’m a little bunny. 
I have a lot of fun. 

Would you like to be a bunny 
And hop, skip, and run? 


I play with all my playmates. 
I have a lot of fun. 

Would you like to be a bunny 
And hop, skip, and run? 


Judy Learned 


By Cean Carter (9 years) 
Joplin, Mo. 


There was once a girl who didn’t 
like to wash dishes. Her name was 
Judy. Judy only had to wash the 
dinner dishes and sometimes the 
breakfast dishes. But still she hated 
to wash dishes. She often wished 
they had paper plates, cups, and 
silverware. One day her wish came 
true. The family had to eat out of 
paper dishes, and Judy was over- 
joyed to find they used paper 
dishes. But soon trouble came to 
this family. They had no money 
left for toys and for very many 
clothes, for they had spent much 
money for paper dishes for every 
meal. Just then Judy’s mother came 
into her bedroom and said, “Judy 
wake up.” Judy had been dream- 
ing, but Judy was glad to wash 
dishes from then on. 


A Prayer to God 


By Martha — Bell (7 years) 
Ludlow, Ky. 


O dear God, now let me say 

That I have had a happy day, 

That all my worries float away, 
‘Cause I know You can hear me 


pfay. 
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Why Mar the Freshness? 
By Anne Begor (8 years) 
Montreal West, P. Q., Canada 


A clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
And by goes a white mare. 
Oh, why mar the freshness 
Of a lovely morning fair? 


With groaning and with creaking 
The trucks go on their way. 
Oh, why mar the freshness 
Of a quiet summer's day? 


Laughing on their way from school 
Children have a fight. 

Oh, why mar the freshness 
Of a quiet night? 


Crows are cawing hoarsely 
On an overhanging vine. 
Oh, why mar the freshness 
Of the wonderful summertime? 


A Squirrel 
By Judy Bode (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I know a little squirrel. 
He is so cute, 
He has a bushy tail, 
And he plays the flute. 
When he eats his supper 
He puts his apron on, 
And down the tree he scampers 
To find nuts on the ground. 
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Birds 


By Rochelle Flournoy (9 years 
Gary, Ind. 


Birds are flying here and there; 
You will see them most anywhere. 
They are busy as bees, 
Building nests in trees. 


When the birds begin to sing, 
That is a very good sign of spring. 
They eat worms from day to day, 
And in the fall they fly away. 


What Susy Thought 
By Christine Engleman (10 years) 
Forth Worth, Tex. 


Susy was a little lamb with pink- 
ish-white wool. Of course she was a 
little baby lamb and was very proud 
of her fleecy wool. 

One day, when it came time to 
shear the wool, Susy was very un- 
happy about it. But her mother 
told her she would soon grow more. 

After the wool was sheared and 
put into bags, Susy slipped away 
to the wool mill. She watched the 
whole process of manufacturing. 
Finally she saw all of her friends’ 
wool and even her own being put 
into dipping tanks and dyed wi 
ferent colors. 

Susy quickly ran home and told 
her mother. 

Susy’s mother said, “The wool 
is being dyed for people to use to 
knit and to make clothing.” 

After that Susy was no longer 
worried about being sheared of 
her nice fleecy wool. 


The Telephone 


By Jacqueline Anderson (9 years) 
Superior, Wis. 


The telephone I use a lot 
To call up all my friends. 

I like to listen and to talk 
Until our conversation ends, 


Ready for School 
By Judi Evans (7 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I’m up and I'm ready, 
I've eaten and dressed; 
I've brushed my teeth—washed, 
And I look my best. 
I’m happy and gay 
And ready to play. 
I’m off to school 
On a bright sunny day! 
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A Springtime Surprise 
By Ruth Warner. (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I'm so happy there’s so much to do, 

I look around me to see what’s new. 

Look over there! What could that 
be? 

I think what I'll do is go over and 
see. 

Why, it’s a little pussy with soft, 
soft fur! 

] wonder, I wonder, why doesn’t 
she purr? 

This little pussy is so sweet. 

But isn’t it strange—she has no 
feet ? 

And goodness me, here’s another 
surprise: 

The poor little pussy has no eyes! 

She is so very dainty and small, 

It hardly seems she is there at all. 

She’s a pretty little thing, I'm sure 
you'll agree; 

She’s a pussy willow—she has to 

! 


My Sister 
By Andrew Fleming (9 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


Of all the girls I ever knew 
There never was one like you. 
You are the nearest, 

You are the dearest, 

You are the best pal 

In all the world. 


A Bluebird 
By Ellen Engle (7 years) 
Bloomdale, Ohio 


A bluebird sat in an apple tree; 
He chirped and chirped so merrily, 
For ‘way up high in his little nest 
Mother Bird was trying to rest. 

She had been taking care all day 
Of two little birds who wanted to 


play. 


IMPORTANT 


Be sure to read this before send- 
ing in poems or stories, 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Doll 
By Myra Sue McConnell 
(8 years) 
Bloomer, Ark. 


I have a little doll, 

Her name is Mary Sue. 
She has yellow curls 

And eyes of blue, 
A turned-up nose 

And a dimple too. 
She has white shoes 

And a dress of pink; 
She can close her eyes 

And make them blink. 
If I mash her in front 

She cries, “Mama!” 
If I mash her in back 

She cries, “Papa!” 


Mother Cat 
By Jane Dreskin (7 years) 
Newark, N. J. 


Once. there was a mother cat. 
One day she ran away. Nobody 
knew where she had gone. They 
looked and looked for her. Then 
Jimmy said: “Look, Mother Cat 
has three new kittens. They are 
all black and white and very, very 
soft. 

“Father,” said Jim, “may I have 
the kittens for my very own? I 
will take very good care of them.” 

Father said yes, and Jimmy kept 
the kittens. 


Pete 


By Suzanne Hackley (8 years) 
Lima, Ohio 


I have a little turtle; 
His name is Pete. 


He swims in the water 
And kicks his feet. 


My Doll House 


By Janet Jehling (9 years) 
Waterloo, Ill. 


I have a little doll house, 
Colored nice and bright. 

The shutters are of green, 
The other parts of white. 


I have some little furniture 
And a cute little bed; 
There’s a pillow on it, 
Where my doll lays her head. 


I. dust and clean my doll house; 
I also sweep the floors. 

I wash the tiny windows 
And the tiny doors. 


I have some paper curtains 
That I hang upon the wall; 
I have a little carpet 
In the front room and the hall. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Table Blessing 


Dear God, my heart 
Gives thanks to You 

For food and other 
Comforts too. 


06 


The Day the World 
Shook 


(Continued from page 7) 


At that instant the giant un- 
der the hill shook himself for 
the last time and settled down 
for another good long snore. 

“Ho,” laughed Ki. “Go back 


to sleep, Old One. You have - 


done enough mischief. Listen 
to me, for I am Ki, son of a 
mighty chief, and I have spo- 
ken!” 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Happy Time 
Spring. 


Favorite Fun 
1, Skate. 2. Swing. 3. Fly. 4. Play. 
5. Sew. 6. Fan. 7. Sleigh. 8. Knit. 
9. Eat. 10. Hoe. 


Hills and Mountains 
l-c, 2-d, 3-e, 4-a, 5-f, 6-b. 


Double-Header Words 

1, Hatred. Hat plus red. 2. Ro- 
tate. Rot plus ate. 3. Fondant. 
Fond plus ant. 4. Message. Mess 
plus age. 5. Handsome. Hand plus 
some. 6. Fortnight. Fort plus night. 
7. Warden. War plus den. 8. Car- 
nation. Car plus nation. 9. Improve. 
Imp plus rove. 10. Panther. Pant 
plus her. 11. Limerick. Lime plus 


tick. 12. Denounce. Den plus 
ounce, 


WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS ARE SAYING 


ABOUT 


(THE MAGAZINE FOR TEEN-AGERS) 


“Mother bought me the magazine YOU, and 
I like it very much. I am very glad to see that 
there are movie stars in it. Esther Williams and 
Roy Rogers are two of my favorites. I have 
been getting WEE WISDOM ever since I can 
remember, and I was very glad to see in YOU 
that Esther Williams uses The Prayer of Faith 
too.” —Martha S., Ontario, Canada. 


“YOU is the right magazine for my age. I 
find it very interesting, and I have learned so 
much from it. I like all the stories, but most of 
all I like stories like ‘God Sets Your Trail’ and 
‘Thanksgiving Date.’ I will be happy to know 
that this magazine is sent to me always. I like 
it a lot, for the stories have in them the Chris- 
tian guidance that I now need.”—Harold L., 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


“I am delighted to tell you how much I enjoy 
YOU magazine. You really know what young 
people like. I am eagerly awaiting the next 
issue.”—Ernestine J., South Carolina. 


If you are a teen-ager, you too will like 
YOU magazine. Every issue contains true 
and fiction stories, articles about famous 
people in public life, and special depart- 
ments planned for your enjoyment. A 
year’s subscription is just $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


GAME 


I never mind a rainy day, 
For then I have a chance to play 
A game that’s really fun— 


With cheery words and smiling face 


She doesn’t know about my “game,” 
I try to brighten up the place, 


Or that the idea for it came 


As if I were the sun! From my own magazine! 

I help my mother make things neat; Wee Wisdom—that’s the name of it; 
For lunch we fix a special treat, With boys and girls—a favorite! 

And Mother’s sure to say: Yes, that’s the one I mean. 

“Isn’t this cozy, Ann, my dear? It’s filled with things to make and do, 
The room seems just as full of cheer Stories, rhymes, and pictures too; 

As on a sunny day!” I hope Wee Wisdom goes to you! 


The next time you have to stay indoors because it rains, try playing 
Ann’s “sunshine game.” Wee Wisdom is full of ideas for good times, so if 
you are not receiving it regularly, ask Mother to let you subscribe for it. A 
year’s subscription—twelve wonderful issues—will come to you for only $2. 


LEE’'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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